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1 Hear the Tread of Pioneers 


| By John G. Biel 72:22: 


: Fifty-nine years ago yesterday— 
Nov. 1, 1897—the new Library of 
! Congress opened its doors td begin 
‚а Service for the Congress of the 
United States and for the people of 


the United States which, ove 
| years, has become so fonott 5 
s impossible of evaluation. All 
this would not have been ac- 
; complished had it not been. for. 


‘interest, devotion, and J continued 
leffort of Daniel W. Voorhees, of 
(Тегге Haute. Daniel W. Voorhees 
‘died, on April 10, 1897 — nearly 
i seven months before the Library of 
‘ Congress opened its doors—but no 
man have a more fitting monu- 
ment or memorial to his memory. 

Daniel W. Voorhees served 29 
years as a member of Congress— 
nine of those years as a member of 
the House of Representatives and 
twenty of.them as a member of 
the Senate. On May 5, 1880—seven- 
teen years before a separate build- 


came an actuality—Voorhees arose 
in the Senate of the United States 
to sponsor the first important 
measure for this new library. This 
measure created a committee—of 
which Daniel W. Voorhees was 
chairman—which studied, investi- 
gated, drew plans and secured 
estimates for years. 

It was not until 1886—still under 
the leadership and continued ef- 
forts of Voorhees—that the report 
of the committee was received and 
the final successful vote taken on 
the creation of the separate library. 
Voorhees was one of the first to 
realize that the library collections 
of the American people would, 
someday, exceed the collections of 
the more populous nátions of the 
Old World. He predicted that, 
someday, the United States would 
have as complete a repository of 
human learning and printing as 
would be known from the beginning 
of time. He wanted to make sure 
that there would be proper, ade- 
quate and suitable housing for this 
great collection. This he finally 
accomplished. 

+ + + 
VOORHEES was quite a contro- 
versial figure in his time. He was 
one of the most famous of Ameri- 
can orators at a time in the course 
of social development when ora- 
tory for a statesman—or politician 
—or an attorney was an absolute 
prerequisite. His great distinction 
as an orator earned for him the 
sobriquet “The Tall Sycamore of 
the Wabash.” 

Daniel Woolsey Voorhees was 
born in Butler County, Ohio, on 
Sept. 26, 1827. When he was just 
past two months old, his family 
| moved—in December of 1827—to 
| what is now Van Buren Township, 
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'Fountain County, Indiana, to a 


!farm which was about ten miles 
( from Covington, the county seat. 
| His father, Stephen Voorhe 
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ing for the Library of Congress be-! 


es, was 


| The Democratic Party Rad spl 
which history shows usually comes й 
just before a fall—into a ''Stephen 
A. Douglas faction" and a “Jesse | 
1 D. Bright faction"—but that is an- | 
j other story. The stand on the Ne- 
braska-Kansas bill turned many 
Democrats to the Republican 
Party. The rumblings of the on-| 
coming Civil War; the secession 
movement accompanied by a na- 
tion-wide commercial crisis аза 
the pitting of industry against ag- 
riculture alarmed everyone. 
Daniel W. Voorhees was accused 
of being a ''disunionist" but he 
felt that a Republican triumph 
would bring on immediately the 
“irrepressible conflict." Voorhees, 
later, stated publicly’ that he 
would never ''vote one dollar, one 
man, or one gun... to make war 
upon the бош...” Abraham 
Lincoln, however, carried Indiana 
with 139,033 votes; Douglas receiv- 
ing 115,509, Breckinridge, 12,294 
and Bell, 5,306. The “пем” Repub- 
lican Party aad carried the state f 
and it was not until 1878—18 years 
later—that the Democrats regained 
it. Still, out of these 18 years of 
Republican control, Daniel W. 
Voorhees, the Democrat, was inl 
Congress, either in the House or} 
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a native of Mercer County, Кеп- 
| tucky, having been born in 1798, 
Stephen's father, Peter Voorhees, 
was a native of New Jersey but 
left there shortly after the Revolu- 
tionary War in which he took a 
very active part. He married a 
Miss Van Arsdale who had been 
born at Bryant's Station when it 
was nothing more than a “family 
fort" in a wilderness. Her father, 
Luke Van Arsdale, was a soldier 
with Daniel Boone and fought at 
the Battle of Blue Licks, where he 
greatly distinguished himself. The 
Voorhees family—originally Van 
Voorhees—came from Holland. 

Stephen Voorhees, Daniels fath- 
er, married Rachel Elliott, a na- 
tive of Maryland. in 1821, and 
Daniel was their third child. 

+ + + 

WHEN HE WAS eighteen years old 
—in 1845—he entered Indiana As- 
bury College (now DePauw Uni- 
versity) and graduated from there 
in 1849. He studied law in the 
office of Lane and Wilson, at 
Crawfordsville, but^ opened an of- 
fice for the practice of law at Cov- ii 
ington in just about a year. In 
1852, he formed a partnership for 
the practice of law with E. A. 
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the Senate, for a great majority |? 
iof them. e 

Voorhees was always the cham- 
pion of—as he called them—"“the |- 


farmers and other over-taxed la- 
borers of the United States." Dur-|-: 
ing the war years, he was ac- 
cused of disloyalty and was threat- 
ened by Indiana soldiers. When | 
war did come, however, Voorhees 
was not a 'peace man." He sup- 
ported all measures providing the 
necessary men and money for the 
conduet of the war. Basically, 
Voorhees was for ''unconditional 
union." He publicaly refused to 
co-operate with the “peace теп”. { 
Fundamentally, he was doing noth- і 
ing more although he was most 
aggressive, stirring, hot-tempered, 
"passionately partisan," outspoken 1 
Hand tenacious about what he' did 
{ do—than any leader of the “party ү 
SeA 
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Hanagan, a former United Statés 
senator. He became prosecuting 
attorney for Fountain County in 
1853—by appointment of the, then, 
Governor Joseph A. Wright and 
became interested—and active—in 
politics. He received the Demo- 
cratie nomination for Congress in 
1856, but was defeated by 230 
votes. 

In , he married Ànna Har- 
desty of Greencastle whom he had 
met while he was attending school 
there. They .had four children: 
Dr. Reese Voorhees; Charles W. 
Voorhees; James P. Voorhees and 
Hallie Voorhees. Anna Hardesty 
Voorhees died in Washington, D. C., 
June 21, 1887. 

In November of 1857. Daniel W. | 
Voorhees moved to Terre Haute; 
and opened an office for the prac- 
tice of law. He was appointed, by 
President James Buchanan, the 
United States district attorney for 
БӨ the next year. In 1860, he 
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out of power” does to the leaders 7 
of the "party in power." These| ` 
tactics are good and wholesome in|: 
a democracy — we see them at 
work today—and, as a result, give 
to the people of the country a bet-| | 
ter and more stable government 
than would be possible otherwise. 


Voorhees was an ardent cham-|' 
pion of personal liberty and al: 


strong defender of the Constitutionl: 
and state's rights. "He idolized al: 
his death in 1897. way of life which he thought wasl 

+ + + being destroyed by the current! 
VOORHEES was a Democrat — at | rulers of his country.” All he 44|. 
a time, in Indiana, just before, was to stand by his sincere соп-Р 
during and after the Civil War— victions. He most certainly was en-| 
when Democrats were not really titled to the appellation given to 
too popular. Except only for the him of “The Idol of the Democracy |. 
years 1836 and 1940, the Democrats of the Wabash Valley." 
had carried Indiana in every 
presidential election up to 1860. 
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was elected to Congress and again 
in 1862, 1868 and 1870. When Sena- 
tor Morton died in 1869, Daniel W. 
Voorhees was appointed to serve 
out his unexpired term. He was 
elected — by the Legislature in 
those days — to the Senate in 1878, 
and served for three terms, until 


More than 250,000 different plants |: 
are known to mankind 
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S Ihe Vourlicos castigation by Ingalla igi 

Кө tait of the сорду A special Lo the, 

3 püijinia polis Journal says he was nat jn! 
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geeni Wednesday. “Al! sorta of- ox- 
Splangtions were made for his absence, 
but laie in tha afternoon n distinguished? 
1101005 Democrat, an intimate friend ot: 
lig genator, stated that his првепсо waa] 
й 9 to disability,” that the senutor was 
Panffering from tho “daze” of yosterduy's? 
proceedings in tho senate, and that thoro 
2) nó prospect of his roappearing for а 
дау or (wo. Universi! rogret was өх» 
3 1077: hy Demoeratie eenators, ducing 
Ж gay, over the conduct of Sonator 
EYogrheos. Not оре of his colleagues stb- ; 
ерлі to axer2e his disgraceful action : 
tünd dt. was thar dueduiniju3 (QA pres] 
¥that when ho bocomos himself again he’ 
ТЕ üpologizs; but Шив will : not 
‘Fodvew, him. 1t 120 were to apologize iu 
Stha most publie manner, nnd abjeetly,, 
Qu the sonato and ull tho poople who 1 
wore in the galleries at tho time of his’! 
uiternnces, ho would yet be, in the eyes | 
ot thoss who sew Ыш, politivally сор»! 
emned. j 
{Nearly all of the Washington and, 
‘New York papers. commont on the etj 
faür,and, without exception Voorhees 1 
Janpruaga und conduct аго condemned in 4 


3most positive Innguage. cci 
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іеї Critic gpeuls of Voorhees’ rage | 
'ghockiug luck of dignity. Editoríally: 


REFERENCE 
DO МОТ CIRCULATE 
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emn TURE 
TERRE HAUTE. | 


the 
spurpose of casting aspersion and béli 
“rpo and humiliant a AL шу E" 


na, Rontessed- that Voorhees Invited tha 
5 Ё1 5, 5010111181егеа lin by Ingalls, Wheüs 
с Voorheus rose to answer Іорніїв he cougratuluted 1 
-hhnself,.no doubt, on having eseaped with 607 
“slight Хб. Poor mant- Little he knew? 
“хурайлуад алга tor him! He grew bold nnd de- 
к baci TTR aie UUs 


- фо] ныг а 
P-gurcsatic, hilariously Impertinent 
ЕТЕ: everness of an elephunt attempting ti 
Hance on dtigbt rape, but immensely gratifying 
Pemocrn ЦЕ colleagues; who stiook thelr sides} 
"with lupghter at what they considered wit. Ingalls, 
ihadicsueoseded in, leading — peor Voor-; 
rhees— into-^a. trap, aug into that trap 
„Ше Indiana senutoc had clumsily fallen be, 
«pond  hopa-of recovery, For- one hour ori 
nore Ingalls ijercligssly reviewed Шз war record,2 
:expüged his treaganuble practices, latd bare his? 
"gowardly treatment of Unton soldiers пп} drew a | 


Picture ofa egpperhemd Биед as has not. been 
urawa before. "Го ull of It Voorheos hat but one 
Т00)у td make, ‘slander, ‘lies,’ *campalen storleg;": 
| риу when Ingato produced documenta, muned wit- | 
n d куе hls authorities, Voorhees grew 
“Hvid tn the race, shouted ‘lac? and nnnlty refused 
to explain things on the ground that he nad реси 
‘vindicated,’ Vindlvites, as {оваз afterward put 
dt, by Indiana Democracy, but not by the people of | 
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Indium - He retreated, thoroughly. demoralized, | 
Det us be yn аш “Тан au тита т 

[dirty agi ae мет рн, "The ely dog" ттш, 
{ ~- From tho Qongresslonnl Kecord. 

{27 Тло following ig tbe roport in the Con- 
'gresslong] Record of tho debate after 
| Voorhees had fallen into the trap.  At-| 


{tor regretting that the Indiana senator! 
{had referred to pereonal matters ho ac- | 
cused him of having been a malignant 
onemy of the United States which Mr, | 
Voorhees interrupted him ta pronounce 
it fn!se. Mr. Ingalls reminded Mr: 
“Voorhees thet he (Voorhees) had taken; 
Feveu weoks to reply in that ho (Ingalls); 
did not interrupt him and proceeded: — | 
Не came in hero with a pilo of manu- 
‘script bigger than а Hobrow Palmiud-— 
взе: (өгіпы venom sleeping got. T enn 
ePSCuse аргон ал assaults. Phere 
Mes'sumething in ebnnco imeciay and hob- 
Моб that ia excusablo, but the deliberate, 
premeditated preparation of malignant,” 
‘attack is to my mind entiroly incompn- 
ktible with a noble naturo. When the’ 
jgenulor from Indiana sat down in th 
privacy vi ma бюз and called mea 
‘Theraites and referre. ome us а 'judgo- . 
| advocnte,” a peevish and paltry politician, | 
Гав one who, like Job's war-horse, had | 
smelt the battle afar off, if he thinks 
that is not a personal assault, or if that 
is his idea of obaervauce of the comity 
о: ought to prevail among gentlemen, 
-Woll and good. 
-Му relations wilh tha- вода tron -j 
4 hang for шару years have bean thosa“ 
. Jordinlity and friendship, and never 
was І more surprised than when my nte 
tention was called to the vindictive, un 1 
‘founded, malevolent, nnd unjustitiable 
aspersion with which he assailed me in; 
"manuscript. I could have borne it if 
an enemy had done it,-but it was, ns th 
Psalmist gaid, “my own familiar friend’ 
І was unconscious of ever having uttered 
п word in dorogation of the senator from 
Indiana. We  -hnve >: greed бар 
many questions, = апа =t in 
suprome* - crisis ~~ of —— my -;.für- 
tunes to which he has БӨ өггөй, an> 
justifiably referred, referred = io 116 ай 
having been. “white-washed,” I had hië 
avowed and expressed sympathy} and 
when І escaped from. the“ conspirator 
who had followed me from the state caf 
itol io the doors of this senate оһашВёй 
the senator from Indinno .was the 
first man td write me a note of cong 
ulation and sympathy, шз Bm 
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EO ME 
thom. : | PR Ч 
© Mr. Ingalla -They are just из nccessi-j 
Ше as tho statute of the United States? 
* Mr. Vgorhee—Cet them 
them. 1 say it ig not. true. 
that on the stump. . І 
ipuigu fülsiliors before, =- pes tc 
їе Mr. Ingalls—Phegenator pleasoa to cal 
es onnpaign rumors becausy-he ja 


Voorhees—Wev tiem and show] 


Дако И 
б repart, uud 
Н UI eee 


therefore thay nre nob tene, s 2 Я 
amea E m Rer m а О О а sait 
At 4), of er the senators from South? 


heard them for the lyst (ifteon years, nri 
Et 


Ae. 


тїї tth арла had withdrawn from this qbum& 
OAM та “and when х pre parytiopa for war werd, 
| to hoart We alf over pho. South, and everybody; 


knew that secession was to be, so far us! 
ihe South could make it, un accomplish; 
"ed. fuot, the senator from Indiana wrote! 
8 letter, which I shall read. Perhaps he! 
КУЦ. депу that. It is u letter to- Мт. 
Princis A. Shoup, thut he tool South: 
with bim aud filed in the Confedorate? 
Pwnr dapartinoglin support of. his ownj 
Fünpliestion for appointment us а іча] 
Hlier-generalin the Confedorate army. 

14:16 inan who received it wus TE 
6 brigadier-goneral in. the Contoderute 

army, nnd he ia now an eccliaetio in Ala-2 
amu OF sqmowhere in due of the gouth-i 
In statosi: I will read what tho senator) 
m fudiinn wrote. Anybody can” воеј 
iund anybody who knows his hnnd-i 
"itiug qui identify it. his is tho lot- 
nx E р 


: ae IXvIANAPOLIS, Ind., Decembor 19, 1860, 1 


кыы, барай A. Shoup, 15 about visiting. 
F o 5 ulli^with bis sister, on account of hey 
b" ^ 


n 
Sx 
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Y z 
of yroprietys and гияны ng: viola 
measures of romova! wil] bo faken, "el 
no order will be iaiacd for that purpose: 
Гат suro.none of us here ласо 0011-1162 
üpplanse,.ond-mone 6t us di Y 
pressions of disappro HEU E 
~ "The Presiding OMeers he eh 

remind tho persons 1a bho galloris; 
they ure bora by -thé соц йу 


2 have known Coptaln Shoup since our boyhood; | 
d Wergschoobnaies, Ho іза graduate of West, 
ht, Aud was inthe army аз а Heutenaut four. 

yi ги, No more honorablo or ирги кенЧеоший 
slab." On the dIsturblug question of the day hia 

fientiinents are vullrely with iie South, and ong 

f hhrobjeets 14 u probable home in that section.. 
mel take tis occastun to say that Шз aenthnents | 
and пуч! ace In close harmony. ‘ 

TP CR Ы, W. Уосциккз, 

5^ Igup [Озо the senator will say thut 
that ds] и campaign slander, Шо vile 
силу оѓ Lhe opposition press, 

he» ^" * . 

sy Me. Youthoes — Mr. President, that is 

HOW A бширшин Blunder, but it Б 

? Mr. Ingalls Mo has trodden it undor 
ищ] spat on it, 

»» Mr, Voorhees - Will the senator par- 

Ї Мдп mon moment? 


TEM, Ingalls—Cortninly. 
At. Vuurhoos—l say it is not n gam- 
Bgn slander, butit is one of those 
things the people of fndiann have passed 
"upon for nuw nearly thirty years. | 
Ae Мг. ро Democratic party of; 
ndianu have passed upon it, Г Чаго say. 


Х.ашинөг| 
Be Mri! Voorheos—They 


upon it by n very largo 
funem. 
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The enr 
(Brine 18 во dire 
|. Mr. Ingalls—Tho seni У 
t has just srid that he wadin 
‘destrnotion of slavery and that 
“oppored to secession, and yet 
lished volume of his ot speeati 
ів а roptint of an nddress «do iver ery 
[hiin in Virginia bere E. 
"In-which he advocates voirs y 2 
Ба СОР EST ie 1a ЕЯ 
rpardoh tbe à тошепе? 22277 
р Mr. Ingnlls--Certatul, ed r 1 
[Mr Voorheea=I yall ba psie 
‘did, Ï did поб sy that Ly DN A fi 
iof the destruction v Eds 2 
‘tion with the-war, ЧУ. dic 


was glad that 151608. ree 

‘tho тов оГ Ба £e 
Шит Ingalls will Bay: пін 
jihat, that the Senator. Irom Jadifiahd 
‘the time. who he doliverod that oo ot 


have passed 
majority ний, 


f. 4 ‚е? "n EE. o 5 
фо editions otit prepnted,.- ono t 
oem tor иа Lu in tho. North E 
fone 18 156 би Б.С 22277 2 
MIR Voorhocs —That is hol truo. A 
= Mr. logalls—Not truo! Why they nroj 
paccessiblo today, just as much so— 


z^ Mr Ingnlla-- Ob, I know the ICuights 

f the Golden Circlo have paese upon-il 
Air. Muorliecs— No: coiporteuy or зшів- 
Dery from Kansas can give it any 
hare respectability than tho follows in 
Ыойаца` have. heretofore, 1 hayo «Ив» 
sposed of thet, Ehoro wag no «nr when | 
ithe letter was writton; there wrs not for | 
"iéarly a your afterwards. | 

- hir Digalls-—Sumtor. foll ninoty days 
aflorwa eda, 

Mr. V'oorlieos—No, it did not. 

Mr, Engalle—T;et mo look at the date. 

Mr? V'oorhees—In December. 

- MrvIngalle--December 12, 1860. When 
did Su mbor fall? 

Mr:"/50rlhoos—In April. 

Mr. "Amenlls—In April, 1801, 

Mr. Voorlicés—-Yeg. " 

Mrz pgalls —Decambor, January, Fob- 
Mitty, Murch--four months afterwards, 
"MES { norhoes— Yos; innceuracy ig writ- 
ten on. your Їйл, 

Mr. Togells— Within tour months from: 
[tho iima tho letter was writen Sumtor 
{Ut fallon, ала yet tho senator from In- 

diana ваув! 

T uiko this oceaston to Sty flint bis sentiments. 

alid My own are tn close hia mont. 

Uhat ig somelhing-Isnpposo that tho 
senator regards as the vilo ох pectoration 
ста ратна prose, Ha нов ou it nud 

ada ih undar foot and ека item of 

i wit вау to the aenator from In- 
ыз; t Piver was very jmyort- 
t | T агг arr | 
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1. Ато soldters to desert, ünd harboring und | 


ЛЗцойр tlie appointment ot brit “ans 
jj: р огеш protecting deserters. 


НЬ - tho Confederate urmy. When 4. Discouraging eultehnents and resisting the EU. 
the archives of thut government were dratt. iusenenis20,000 Stand OF (Fam, nob t 
“captured it was sont hore to the war de- ў, Circulation vf disloyal uni t. ensonnblo publi- the national ovornmont, for m. [m tok 
Е И НЕ i cations. т э " ' 3 ч г 
He i nt, цэн is griuinal is on. Ше 10: i 4.- Commiinicaling with and giving intelligence Shar Wi was not іа Sympathy with 
ee үн 3 о enemy. : that al that time; nob to the stato gov: 
1. Jegse N, Bright, from Indiana, was ex- 6. Alding the ehémy by recrulling Гог them, or Sen lush Amines. веда, ноч 


assisting them to reertt within our ilues, ii Kak 
6. Furnishing the rebels. with, arms, ammuni-, 140 other nnd loyal hands; but. for the | 


Mon, Cte. : ратро jo i PNE ANC 
7. Co-operating with the enoms m raids and in- e TOU UA эрен sf this у pg 1 
: : н nnd Ч r= 


“pelle for ав ша. ап offense ав that 
Trom ihia body, yet tha sonatog. from Jn- 


-—m t 


yastons, ; 


фе. gag’ To ыг. > rnit eee 

‘diana ventures to criticise my -military | в. Destrittfon of government property. sgunizalion; = Ne 

топор find my right to spenk of the re- me di of private property and perecou- 54 am aware that the &enalor froin In- 
: «luna stateg and bas stated thut al- 


19, Assassination and murder: 


[оого Н. Mop ahan. ond Han- 
i tothe Demggratig party, “Lhe sens 
Lu Im КИП 
“Цай that Бес Lei tiriion sojdiers hire) 
pir jin Дод! АС Ва ааа thax 
ght to ga to. the nenréet blacksmith 


'thougli © th | а ACER 

And it is suscepliblo of proof that. they ‘ollloe ib Трева рарода Ware поа 3 hig 
did conspire to murder Governor Mor-| (ө Sis entitled to thig-boselit Me he 
ton, to ovorburn tho slate ygovornment ‘doubt, 115" atio thats hà? In d ium 
aud put it in the possession oL tho robels; | ‘оце tha: practica of law u d аар 
and this organization, to which tho son- | *intending to rosume it; but aie 


shop pnd пакуп collar welded around: d. à : 
ME je “Эр ЭСЭЭ ЭШ сг тош Indiana says ho never he) plist of what was found in hia ооа nt 
‘scribed “Му: ор, A. Lincoln," is u' longed, bud а ritual and organization of } го same time when these 112 copies of’ 
"авл ора ‘calumny and slander whioh4 which U2 conies wore tound in hie of-| Дө ritual “and: rulqa of: X om cues St 
лю вр om, und kicked out ind: fico —in tho olico of tho senator from 1n- | i the Koightg. of the Goldeu Ого} D Pe 
trodden undor" foot. Twill aay ta оў dinun-at tho tine when Ifancock was} ‘found there,and he neyer denied its 1a 
bonator from “Indiann that the ;avor-: at the bioody angle. їп thit зато он Patterwards said that there had been an - 
mant tat he made thal statement сай was Голч бордон өү boj “unwarrantuble search of ‘bia private pa- | 
*bo'wubstuntiated Ly ps. credible а wit eer фори Indiana ао шол from ‘pers. General- Currington is n Wolk 
ness ua thera ів in this cily at this time. шиний known man, and has stated publicly 
|- Mr. Voorlieea—lt із false, und even if: what wag found in the осе of the gona- 
the sogutor ohig 16: it would ре utterly: tor froin Indiana that did belong to lin 
| fugas dugt ug false coming from the sen- | at the time when “these papers" were 
s irem fhe grahtost liar over in tho? round: р ара 
[goun ni E ut T . i The papers refurred to gre 112 copleg or the rite 
МЕТЕ this were a polico? pu) of the О. А. K, и иен "order, шне TU 
“court the senator from Judiang would bid e A. of the Uultod Stites, vk 
wed o “aia. for bei : ^ ongresa you ше а member, 1 Y 
tbe'gen фиш pila for being drunk 7 ЁОЛ СЭРЛЭЭ в . vhs 
mide =, dE Pep ME ENT 
5 АВЛА їнэ. Sept. 28, 1909. 4ч dec T ч. HON 
ЁО War ihe undoe fod Mise of Sullivan ecunty | : Rinvt тешеп онин to congress ш]. 
SIndignü. were present at a public speaking held in | E The Шш 104 боон jssusd ИГ Uii ES MEAN 
yBultlyad. Melt. 1862, whan tho Поп. D. W..: ? Your congressjona] docaments we 2M E ter 
DES пега gald. н ыш їд тогоо fo Ше ишон shere "Шезе papers”? were Tound re ш the оша? 
t 218, лаа! 0 to Lhe NEATE аск- 2: ew a „к. КӨ SG 
jamith ahei and ho un fron egllar made 777 | Yereastonal ӨНӨӨ КЕТИГИ оггуоцг илш иңәр 
etg n. Mp тосны, шинэ Л 1 ue In the uflog ЕЗ ШУ rown aiene 
Ч : Ё Aucoin? jt р ! ! tes b d su. t per 
partie B ie т to (САТ ЧИЙ, ын "The oon espe dele NE LAUS pito. 
ходив dogs and hu ellngs.* . Жу: ‘Jersey, under TES "Senator Wall,"ot Ne 4 
"Valontino Wick, -lwien Hereford, il tu furnigh уда With ORI oats a prep sition 
шинен 4.онадесшїїк, 7 Mra. М. К. Ка," | Just Imported, “Тор a Чача ritiegss 
acdon Willlama, - «7 Thomas Buiton, » "the offles where these е ФОЧА Мас, was pe 
LufuyetoHartler, Ж John W. Hawkins, “5 The corresponde of ОД" were found, 4 
Pilip Wy Beck, - Hichard Dodd, Шийвог, Cunada West, agar шш ан, from 
daw W: Miller, сг. ешон Burton, WHI fight)! апа tnat “he Hes ик you, our peoples 
Н ni. ces Heth Gas OR pee Bulut ou the “Lima rou?! at : УТА см naing а? 
{Матра - Он inis, ETT Villen hn E UH VO HAGO йгн 
opinan A PUN idl гө ere le De i 
^ Isuppose thone are reputable citizens © hero is a little nore ШАКТА inf 
‘of Indiana. {boy ure not usbamod ofi оона кулы me “ог 
Шош names or their residence. . ‘They may bé уші], Эл атын 8 
ive their home and their designation. was found a letter from Mr. Cloment^ Q.: 
"he Senator from Indiana cun settlo the Clay, dated Welland hotel, St er . 
question of the truth or falsehood with ine's, July 11, 1861, “nddress ELS 
Іван; ! 3 ‚Ашу 11, › Bddrensed -torth 
pi 881 поб with my. And when the Hon. Jacob ‘thompson, Montreal. = Les 
stop "row Тайїцаа atatos that ре has T may seom inuceurate І believe Y "wil 
n'indorsed by hiv own party, that all have the whale lottor Dir. р 4 Wi 
in ile leitor printed. -I take 
acbugations hyve bean trod on und extract from it. It is full. of бой 
ee rg m AE by he ое tial communitationg to Mr. ''hompson ag: 
of. 1 вау ta-him that! hug. on an ay | ү ISEA 
pe iy fhe Domaini pariy at зан af tae rea Pup ШИН 
-Tndiann hund nob by tho peopla of ni ; Liberty und the Knights of the Golde 
Democr “party o diana were nue ‚ of releasing Qonfederat ri a Aen y 
gaged "in ‘during the war. бөхөд! he says: i va р! уул 


Salton Cmn conspiring 5galont. s20 
union. "bey eulered into combinations 

na General 11016 states in-hiB report on 
thnt subject for the purpose of —"=_ 5 7 


o^ and will be вшргїнед und stupeft 
сё. 
brotherhoud, Voorhees їв to be here 
or Tuesday, and perhaps Bert Wood. 


July 11, 1864" Voorhees is (o be here, 


on Monday or ‘Tuesday, and perhaps) ' Demoarata in Tadjann 


Реп Wood. What was Voorhoes “to be 

| herb" for itt Canada tosco C. C. Clay and 
why was Jacob ‘Thompson, of the South 
ern Confederary, advisod of it? . 


The eorrcspondenece of Joseph 101506, auditor 
Lof.atate, declaring that “he world ike to sec all 
2 Democrats unita b: 4 bold and open resistence to 
гай attempts to kep ours a united people by force 
iof stegt” and that this was a war agains) Demos 

eracy, ond our оп hope was a successful asstst- 
^ nce of the South,” wes in tho oflica “where these 
“pupers” were four, 
© ‘Phelcorrespondutce of Е, С. Wibben, who assures 
you that “the Democracy are fast aliffentng up 
when Мз war ls t be epenly declared. as being 
waged for the purpose оу Freeing tho negro, 
ewhich will arouse Another section ol the country 
to icms," апа decarlng “that Lincoln bayonets 
ure shouldered fon cold) blooded murder," was ta 
the office “where these пареа моге found. 
1. The correspondance of Л. Hardesty, who ‘wants 
;vou to have that 1,000 meu 1endy, ns we o not 
*knowhow soon we. may need them,” wits inthe 
oftice where “Шив ТА" was found. 


And I havo’ tho latfor of lfardesty 
here in which he calls on Lho &enator 


_ ——— 


| from Таййапа te have tho 100,000 men in 
| teadiness. There isa curious әхрілна- 
tion about. that lottor, which 


суол the холо from Тан ага, jn 


ғ The only fear lj, they УЛИ Not ba. prepared B4 wis in Virginia” mnkipg 
You need nat four, ав they are of We m om 
nage 


PD —À————————— 


thal 
i pria- 
vious to tho лесі. ent of lie Wird 


favor of slavery und ваа E 
п 5poachr at a gerenada: or й p 1 
sion in which he said thatiFnny f 
was made to coerce thet Sant 
and грі 
an 


Yo resist tha. effort. 2 
Aint they «ра cone st 
"pointed thé wrong 
The óorrsparidofíce 
on "Af you tolrk:the B 
do keep fhe Unton fürces 
“you must huye sauces DEZ 
Лаз not” wus 10 Ше оов; 


rylug ta ^r 
teat of tha Ue: 
jesq - p: ын, js 


re ас 
Ik We Vn 


Dei 


| 19 oh: 


араса 
056, le spared tron the бре, would Ne in Г.ОВВ 
Mon of the owner, aud that the oce of tha own 
would by the place where "these pupera'" wg 
; be found. rs 1 
АЛ yet, with Colonel Thompson, І овер: 
Inccepted your dental, und во responded at Your. 
Ё топене “that the people may know the truth tine 
Tho senator from Indiana in responsa to 
"this wrote u lottor. throe columns jong 
that wag published in the Damocratic 
-papera ип -printed ia the Richmond: 
Raquirge, in Virginia, with pruise of the 
‘senator from хана! \ Ж. 

= A letter from д, Пагдоз{у, of На, 
| gonburg, Va. to his nephew, Danigo) W, 
Voorhees, dated —. хо PO RA 
Adgressod- | боль 

^» Manugisosuoguaolt, February 17, 1862 — 

My Dear NEPHEW:; We want^you to hold Ша 
100,000 1nen ln reudiness, us we do not know bow 
Boo We miy маці Шеш, d, МАне, Л 
Addressed on envelope: - БЕ ^ 
4 Mon, Daniel We Vyorhices, T'errg Haute, Tut, 

SENATOR WAT, OF NEW JORSAY;7O DA 
М YOOkH EES. is y - a> 


т 


552 


эг, 


3 z 
eget 


( 


" — LONG BRANCH, August 21, 1869. 7 
:2:МҮ Dian Srt: 1 inclose you twa Jetters from 8: 
aman by the numo of Carr, In reference to arms, A 
etter directed to bim simply Philadelphia Willd 
Tench bim. 1 сац vouch fur the excellent qu и 
tny great elljcluncy of the riles. aoe s ia РА 
nr A . Yours, ш pastg, ^ A HE] 
7 * JAMES Ww. Wal " QM 
15 And another from Carr to Wall, dated: 
cAugusi.14, 1803, on the same subjeot,. 
'glviug the price ut which these arms 
could be purchased, which was; 814 
, apiece, sayivg there were nbout СуадЁр! 
‘thousand of them jn all. Тог whas mE 
,poso they wore wantod is left té tho im- 
giriition to disclose... —- 1 
tegard 10 the question as td. the 
Иде 00 which the sympathies of the sen- 
отсо Indiana were— I suppose tne 
perl s from Indiana will deny this also 
mu bay уаз tiere vampaign celuniny 
38005 and trodden under the feet. of 
sano бп гө Sth day of March, 1864, he 
poke of Valinndighnm as “that. repre- 
Bentafive:Amoricin patriot, who, with 
Hlondricks ànd Soy mour and Richardson, 
nhd done во much to uphold the banda, 
ftua Amerionn public nnd -hád pro- 
КШО 5o fat tho jruaranties. of consii- 
БОЛ ИРЕ man -who was tried! 
20001864 Тог, Бен “лу traitor Aud, 
Шулай; nnd-yet tho" senator) 
ty Тай ал, ял! on tho Sth of Mare] 


WHY OUT crawling. desplei, хуор halt, 
40 LUE execatlio йере ауел posable 
fat бв. very much like. the shi 
fom Iudiünn. If that’ is. a fabrics 


ies vs 

"Wiü some foore crawling, desplsed. sycophants 
ҮН tool at exectilive dospotiam e lo say that T° 
zaait hot eukounes the nime ef Мааппа? 
Che Feinda nad stigma of lila condemnatlun - 


£^ Па scandal and stigma of Vallithidig- 
thane condeiunution— 


-> 


HOMME te cliam] worli, 
| Ба ИДИТ шив of йош 


рег n 
eyer? 


> 


Ї 


jig 4,000,000: ofala yos Ws 
"Bpporently.: оаа 
78 not one gquare mille Of frée soll in the 


gilh E 


"ing tha Gountry. 10 -аа -mddresg to his 
E tityents id April; 1881—I ho oran 
net inaccurate проці that. —he, declared 


& 


br B singlo man fos the" prosecution af 
ba war, god he never did'&o long ав Wak} 


1‘ pongrees. = аи 
; P fo Gopsistbntly find persistently voted; 
tgyajnst бүогу measure for upholding the: 
Ainion cause und re-entforcing ita armies, 
210104: against. ali the constitutional; 
"Binenduients, und. finall declared "by аї 
*npy vote that he would not hold that 
Jthewinendtiente were constitutional or; 
теорі vira -«iscience of ~ the: | 
cAMericoo people. And yet the sena- | 
"or from ^ Indiana, who 1 think 
‘dosarvés~ charity more than any 
“man thes I know upon this floor, and: 
155) hag тоовгүвд it ut the hands of his 
fissociatos, and who can less aiord thon: 
[ару man of my воццалїадсө to invite a 

ruting of his war record with anybody, 
with ployfullnesa “алд hYlariousness re- 
еты to the fyct thal, X served during the: 
AT fip a pius irata aith the rank. | 

m ubsequenbly.of 1дәмйетгип / 

So! Ч ЛОТО noi ҮҮ liow-; 
‘eyer obgcure or inellicient my services? 
tinny have been, they were always on the | 
‘aide of my country, nnd not ns his hug 
вер, always aguinal it. 
That ів falso. І never did anything of; 
tho kind; never in the world. I was a 
bratty hard fighter during tha war in po- 
Шива! campaigns... The party then: in’ 
Power gave it out that there should be 
no partios, thot wo should not contend 


» 


En partie: hut I did not accopt that, und; | 


"Tot ятро Tn y own “ways HH 
ought for Їр 


ев speach and u free? prassi | 


‘but the ealdiers of Indiana, know, a di 
{Шоу will mensure and hear what : I “am 
‘now saying, that 1 voted for every dollar; 
‘that ever fed them, that ever clothed, 
them, nud the man who’ says otherwise 
lig a fulsifier and а slanderer, and [ brand; 


dt on Міт Es mat LIE 


аътты == 


Obituary. ý 0g 
S MRS. JAMES P. VOORHEES, "| 
A dispatch was received here last night ; 
&nnouncing the death at Washington: 
of Mrs. Voorhees, wife of Janies P. Voor-? 
hees.. She has been sick for a week with ! 
gustrites. She leaves, besides her Винт; 
band, a boy seven or eight years old tà 
mourn her untimely death. PLE owen 
Mrs. Voorhees was a blonde of the | 
purest type and was a strikingly. pretty 
l| woman und always attracted compliz: 
; mentary remarks where ever seen. 8 8 
was, however, of a retiring, dometi 7 
. disposition prefering to grace her home: 
by her presence, rather than minnie Я 
the gay whirl of Washington society. j 
‚Бу her amiability and quiet forea of 
-character she endeared herself to all4vho, 
' were numbered among her friends. х а Ц 


ам. 


—I— 


Tall $усато 


camo 


//4 /41 ву RALPH A. DONHAM. 
waters of thé Wabash river in the century which preceded 


т\н 


fe o 


———— — À——— 


4 this one flowed no more serenely than they do today. But the' 


lives of the people along its banks did. 
mellow ease which all our modernity seems unable to recapture for. 
Looking back from the vantage point of our 100-mile-an-hour 


us. 


There was a placidity, a 


highways, our transcontinental air lines, it seems now that time al- 
most stood still in those bygone yesterdays, 


Even the mental processes were 
less hectic. Men in public life 
found the reaction of their con- 
stituents marked by a languorous 
and indolent joviality perhaps, but 
not by a biting cynicism. Nick- 
names were often homely, some- 
times grandiloquent, but rarely 
sarcastic. There was “Stonewall” 
Jackson and “Light-horse Harry” 
Lee; there was “Honest Abe” and 
“Old Hickory.” And here in In- 
diana there were “Old Tippeca- 
noe” and “Blue Jeans” Williams 
and in the post-war days the “Tall 
Sycamore of the Wabash.” 


Speeches of Placid Tempo. 


Daniel W. Voorhees, congress- 
man, United States senator and 
nationally famous trial. Jawyer, 
was beyond question the most 
eloquent public speaker of them 
all, even in those days when high- 
flown oratory was in its flower. 
And here again in his speeches 
we see refiected the unhurried, 
the placid tempo of those delib- 
erate days. 

Witness a passage from one of 
his earliest yet one of his most 
masterful orations, “The Ameri- 
can Citizen,” delivered before the 
literary societies of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia at Charlottesville 
July 4, 1860: 

"Liberty and despotism have 
been the two great opposing 
forces which have convulsed the 
world, torn down old systems and 
planted new ones and marked the 
world's highway of progress with 
fields of battle. Their struggles 
for the supremacy have never 
ceased, It is in the heart of man 
to grasp at power. Dominion 
is sweet and the earth and the 
sea, with all that within them 
dwell, have not sufficed in their 
subserviency to fill the measure 
of man’s ambition to govern. 
Alexander, the Macedonian, fol- 
lowing the gilded meteor of con- 
quest through all the domain of 
the East and, at last, pausing 
upon the Indus to weep, because 
the limits of the earth were 
smaller than the boundaries of his 


imperial desires, was simply the, 


illustration and type of that love 
of power which is inherent in the 
human heart" 

Men had to have leisure either 


‘listened to all 
. Then he asked, "When is the next 


to compose or follow such a style. 
And yet Voorhees’s mind was 
capable, not only of scintillating 
speed in courtroom repartee and 
in Senate debate, but of quick de- 
cisions in matters of vital mo-' 
ment. A case in point was the' 
Hoosier's famous defense of John 
E. Cook, partner of “Оѕѕамаі-: 
omie" John Brown in the “insur- 
rection, treason and murder" at 
Harper's Ferry, Va., in 1859. 


At that time the gifted Ashbel 
P. Willard was Governor of Indi- 
ana. He was the champion of the 
Indiana Democracy. With dismay 
his friends learned that the John 
E. Cook arrested with Brown was 
& brother of Governor Willard's 
wife. The Governor's first thought 
was to get Voorhees down to Vir- 
ginia to defend his brother-in-law. 
Voorhees was in Vincennes trying 
a lawsuit. Willard sent a mes- 
senger for him. Judge Michael F. 
Burke immediately continued the 
cause, releasing Voorhees to go to 
Indianapolis to see the Governor. 
Time and again before he reached 
the state capital friends accosted 


AS 


i 


him, urging him not to risk his, 


life by going to Virginia to defend 
Cook. All the pent-up bitterness 
which soon was to split the nation 
asunder in civil war was focused 
in the Virginia town. 


irain East? My friend's brother's 
life is In peril. I cannot consider 
the consequences to myself. I 
will defend him." 


Magic Defense Speech. 


Voorhees | 
their warnings. | 


Married Greencastle Girl. 

The following year he married 
a Greencastle girl, Miss Anna 
Hardesty, daughter of the presi- 
dent of the Asbury board of trus- 


tees. He had been studying law 
in Crawfordsville in the firm of 
Lane & Wilson. Edward A. Han- 
negan, former Unlted States sen- 
ator from Indiana, heard one of 
Voorhees’ speeches and offered 
him a partnership in his law firm 
at Covington, which he accepted. 
Five years Jater Elisha M. Hunt- 
ington, judge of the District 
Court of Indiana, called Voorhees 
into partnership at Terre Haute, 
and the next year, in 1858, Voor- 
hees was appointed United States 
district attorney by President 
Buchanan. He was still serving 
in this capacity when elected to 
Congress. i 

Where Voorhees’ sympathies 
would lie in the present world 
crisis are indicated in a few pas- 
sages from his speech, hitherto 
mentioned, “The American Citi- 
zen.” Early in the history of 
America Voorhees's paternal an- 
cestors came from Holland, but 
his highest encomiums were re- 
served for the Anglo-Saxon race, 
to which, he observed, "the Amer- 
ican citizen belongs." 

"Free government," he said, 
“occupying the wholesome me-'! 
dium ground between anarchy 
and the licentious violence of the 
unrestrained populace on the one 
hand and rigid tyranny on the | 
other, has been aimed at апа, 
sought after, but never fully аб. · 


. tained until the Anglo-Saxon race 


laid its hand on the destinies о! 


ithe world and became the cham- 


A paragraph from his speech. ріоп of liberalized civiilzation. 


defending Cook will suffice to 


illustrate the patlern of the magic 
by which Voorhees swayed the 
juries of those days as no con- 
temporary ever could: 
"Gentlemen, I am not here on 
behalf of this pale-faced, fair- 
haired wanderer from hls home 
and the paths of duty, to talk to 
you about technicalities of law 
born of laborious analysis by the 
light of the midnight lamp. 1 
place him before you on no such 
ground. . . . Fallen and undone, 
broken and ruined as he is by 
the fall, yet from the depths of 
the fearful chasm in which he 


lies, I hear the common call which 
the wretched make for sympathy 
more clearly than if it issued from 
the loftiest pyramid of wealth and 
power." 

The speech was printed all over 
the country and later was trans- 
lated into French, German and 
Italian. It started Voorhees on 
the road to national fame. A year 
Jater he was elected to Congress, 
at the age of 33. 


Though Indiana always claimed | 


Voorhees as her own he was born 
in Butler county, Ohio, Sept. 26, 
1827. However, he was only 2 
months old when his parents re- 
moved to a farm about 10 miles 
from Covington, Fountain county, 
Indiana, where Voorhees grew up. 
Several Indiana communities 
came to know him before he 
achieved national fame. He grad- 
uated in 1849 at Asbury College, 
now DePauw, Greencastle, Ind. 


same 


Rights Maintained. 


“In the light of history we see 


the Anglo-Saxon race for 20 cen- 
turies 


maintaining its right, in the face 
of all opposing forces, to assume 
the guardianship of all the besi 
and dearest interests of human 
ity. 
must exist somewhere among th: . 
tribes of men declared itself witl 

the blood of Edward 
fessor and Alfred the Law Giver 
... The entire supremacy of th: 
Anglo-Saxon race 
achievements will not be ques 
tioned by the enlightened student 
It has justly won this distinctior 


steadily asserting and 


. . The superiority whicl 


the Con 


in all usefu 


“But,” he says Jater on in thi 
speech, “this Wester: 
Hemisphere, this great American 


ыо лм = 2 


continent is the chief theater for 
the display of the vast power and 


resources of the  Anglo-Saxon 


race." 


Voorhees' stature was in keep- 
ing with the soubriquet applied 
to him —the Tall Sycamore of 
the Wabash—for he was 6 feet 1 
inch tall and weighed more than 
200 pounds. His height was ac- 
EAE by a very erect bear- 
ng. 


No Financial Baron. 
So broad a vision as his 


speeches imply could hardly be 
expected to be linked to acute 
business acumen and as a matter 
of fact Voorhees was often in 
financial difficulties. But eveni 
the pinch of need could not lure 
him to use his forensic genius for 
his own gain at the expense ol 
the unfortunate. On one occasion 
after he had been elected to the 
United States Senate, a clerk in 
his Terre Haute law office opened 
& telegram from a St. Louis Jaw 
firm offering Mr. Voornees $2,500 
for a two-hour speech assisting 
the prosecution in a murder trial. 
The clerk, knowing that his chief 
was at the moment completely 
broke, hastened to lay the mes- 
sage before the senator. Mr. Voor- 
hees read it through, pondered a 
moment and turned to hand it 
back to the young clerk who was 
beaming with delight at being the 
bearer of such glad tidings in a 
moment when he had occasion 1o 
know the senator' funds were 
! practically nil. 

"Go down to the office and 
| answer this, Tom," said Voorhees. 

"What shali I say?" the clerk 
asked. 


"Just say," said Voorhees, “1 
do not prosecute’ ”, 


| In Eighth Generation, 
Voorhees's family was the eighth 
generation to live in America. His 


great-grandfather fought all the 
way through the revolution. His 
father, Peter Voorhees, born in 
New Jersey, came to Harrods- 
burg, Ky., in 1790, when he was 
23 years old and married a 
daughter of Luke VanArsdale, 
who fought at the Blue Licks 
under Daniel Boone. She had been 
born in the frontier blockhouse at 
Bryant's Station. 

Voorhees' service in the United 
States Senate was begun under 
appointment of Governor Wil- 
liams, who in 1877 named him to ' 
fill out the term of Oliver P. Mor- 
ton. In 1879 he was elected to 
the full term and in 1885 he was 
re-elected over no less formidable 
an opponent than Benjamin Har- 
rison. He was elected to his last 
term in 1891, dying in Washing: 
ton on April 10, 1897. Death came 
suddenly. Until 6 o'clock on the 
evening before he died he worked 
on a lecture he was preparing to 
deliver—“Public Men of My Own 
Times." 


Daniel Wolsey Voorhees. 


EW figures have appeared more conspicuously in public hfe of late years than the man Indiana Democrats refer to admiringly as " Mr. Tall 
Sycamore of the Wabash.” ‘This odd title clings to Mr. Voorhees as that of “The Mill Boy of the Slashes” did to Henry Clay, and is almost 
as widely used. He was born in Butler County, Ohio, September 26, 1827. His parents removed to Indiana when Daniel was yet an infant, and 
he grew to manhood in that state, graduating at what is now De Pauw University, in 1849, Пе studied Jaw and began its practice in Covington, 
Indiana, in 1851. In 1856 he was ап unsuccessful Democratic candidate for congress. In 1858 he became U. S. District Attorney for Indiana, 
and held that position until 1861. He was then elected to congress and remained iz that body until 1868. when his seat was successfully contested 
by Henry D. Washburn, but he was re-elected later and served two terms. On the death of U. S. Senator Oliver P. Morton Mr. Voorhees was 
appointed to fill his seat, serving from 1877 to 1879, when he was elected to the succeeding full term and re-elected in 1885. Of imposing presence, 
and with a natural gift of oratory, Mr. Voorhees is one of the most popular of campaign speakers and is a power in Democrati¢ conventions. He 
is a faithful worker and has accomplished much for the general good. 1115 great ability is recognized not more than his warm-heartedness, 


- 
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“The Wife of the Senator Passes 
Away Yesterday Afternoon. 


| 

| ——_—__—_—_—=—_— 

{Surrounded by Her Hasband and 
Family She Breathes Her | 

Last, | 

|The Remains Will be Brought to 

| This City, Where the Funeral 

' - Will be Held. 


DEATH OF MRS. VOORHEES-~ 


Tie Wife of the Indiana Senator Suddenly 
т Passes Away. 

Wasatyaton, Jan. 2i.—[Indianapolis 

‚ Journal special. |}—Mrs. Anna Hardesty 
| Voorhees, wife of Senator Daniel УУ? 
| Voorhees, of Terre Haute, died at her 
! residence, No. 1601 I street, this city, at 
i5o'elock this afternoon. Her death 
: was a shock to her friends, being unex- 
| 


‘pected to ali except the family, who 
lost hope of her recovery at 4 o'clock) 
this moming, when a collapse occurred.' 
The immedista canse of death was acute 
peritonitia. Mrs. Voorhees and her 
daughter gave a fashionable dinner par- 


‘ty to a large number of their friends on 
‘Thursday evening of last week. Gen- 
‘eral Hazen, the chief signal officer, who 
| died on Sunday last, was one of the 
| most. prominent guést& On Monday 
‘Mrs. Voorhees was taken ili with inflam- 
! mation of the bowels, but it was not un- 
‘til 4 o'clock this morning that ber con- 
‘dition became alarming. At this hour 
she was seized with acute peritositis| 
and sank rapidly. Within an hour after 
‘her death the news was spread over ће! 
city, for Mra. Voorhees was well known 
“ава was beloved by all. Soon the fami- 
‘ly were ieceiving sympathy from all di- 
rectiong, but there is nothing that can 
,assusge their grief. Senator Voorhees 
‘has received the most crushing blow of 
ibis life, and his sorrow is boundless. 
Mrs. Voorhees way born at Green- 
eastlejin 1822, and was a daughter of 
Reese Hardesty. Sheleaves four chil- 
dren living--Dr. Reese, Hon. Charles 
W.. James P. and Miss Hallie Voorhees. 
She was а member'of St. John’s church, 
this city, втиі attended services on last 
Sanday. ‘he was a lady of eminently 
tine social qualities, of gentle and ami- 
able disposition, generous and sympa- 
ене. Her heart and purse were alike 
oven tothe poor. Sue was: with her 
busbaudio Washington nearly all the 
‘time sirce he ertered upon hie Con- 
| gressional career, and extended her ac- 
'queintance into allthe old and principal 
families of the city. Нег death is uni- 
iversallp mourned. Her sister, Mrs. 
! Robbe, at Robbe Station, Benton county, 
twas notified by telegraph, early thie 
‘morning, of Mrs. Voorkees’ condition 
and iater of her death: It is not yet 
learned whether Mrs. Robb3 is on her | 
way here, and all arrangements about | 
interment and funeral have not been, 
perfected. The interment will, however, | 
be at Terre Haute, and the remains and | 
tbe family will leave here on Sunday, it: 
is believed now. 4 | 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT, 
WasuiNGToN,Jan. 21.—| Indianapolis 
Sentinel special.] —Your: correspondent 
telegraphed last right the alarming 
change in Mrs. Voorhees. Tonight the | 
home of Senator Voorhees is shrouded 
inthe despest gloom. The spirit of ! 
‘Mrs, Voorhees winged its Hight to 
relernity at 4 p.m. The news was an 
atter surprise aida flreadful shock 
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-- 4 т зоос ра, 
bere, "ТЗ с 58 Of the decensed lady 
had цай evensb-ea-ennouncedl here in 
the publie prints. Upto last Monday 
jmorning Mrs, Voorhees was supposed 

го be in her usual health. Ske attended 
(St. John’s Episcopal Church Sunday, 


and took breakfast the following morn- 
ing with the family. At 10 o'clock that 
day she complained of being ill, and 
grew worse unti! Wednesday night, 
when Senator Voorhees telegraplied to 
his воп, Dr. Reesa Voorhees, to come 
ou from New York аб once, Yesterday 
morning the symptoms wers improved, 
and Senator Voorhees felt jnatitied io 
attending the Senate. He met your 
correspondent zt 5:30 in the evening, 
when he siated that his wife was better, 
baton arriving at home was surprised 
to learn that a turn for the worse had 
occurred at + o'clock. From that time 
the disease бейе] the combined skill of 
Drs. Sauer, MeCall. Voorhees and Bar- 
ton—the latter gentlaman being called 
in only yesterday. ‘Che stricken patient 
grew rapidly worse until4 a. m., when 
the collapse came, and at 4 o'clock p. m. 
the awful burden of bitter wce came on | 
the Senator and bis children. | 
Tonight your correspondent visited | 
the home where the Egyptian messenger | 
‚дай but afew hours previous claimed | 
his victim.[]À long, heavy crape hung | 
from the door-bell. and Colonel Bright | 
had just called to extend his condolence | 
and help. A number of intimate lady ! 
friends were gathered in the back parlor 
attempting to see the afllicted daughter, | 
Misa Hallie, whose smothered sobs’ 
broke tbrough the closed portiere, 
striking the few intimate guests in the 
front parlor with inexpressible sadness. 
It was in this parior that your corres- 
pondent described the happy family 
circle cf the Senator a few weeks ago in 
the Sentinel, when Mrs. Voorhees ap- 
peared so healthy, with her ever hospita- 
ble manner and bnght smiles. It was 
here two weeks ago that Mrs. Voorhees 
‘joined a select dinner party, and among 
‘the guests was General Hazen, who 
answered the last roll-call last Suuday | 
night. Such sudden, such lamentabie : 
and deplorable contrasts impressed, 
every sympathetic caller with the nro- 
foundest feelings of sorrow, aad again 
made prominent the fact of frequent 
sudden deaths, of plunges from the 
glorious height of sunshine to tlie dark 
abyss of despair. 


—— 


Senator Voorhees was not to be seen. 
His eon, Dr. Voorhees, says that neither 
| his father nor any ot them can yet fully 
realize their irreparable calamity. Тһе |! 
Senato: rent word to your correspond- | 
ent that the remains of his wife would | 
be taken to Terre Haute. Arrange- 
ments will be completed tomorrow. 
| The remains will probably leave here аё 
` 3:30 Sunday, arriving at Indianapolis ati; 
,noon Monday. Many telegrams of con-!! 
dolence -were received touight. |, Тһе | 
. family was unable to give any pelea 
г lara, Col. McLean being present, your! 
‘correspondent asked him to describe | 
| Mrs. Voorhees’ traits of character, Hel 
said: “She was eminently a lady ofi 
| very fine social qualities, one who never! 
| presumed on her own or her husband's | 
! position; of a most retiring disposition. | 
: Amore devoted mother could not be | 
ifound. Her attachment to her husband 
i in his varied career паз been a subject 
ofcommeut. She was kind and gen- 
erous, and spent much time in calling 
onthe poor, to whom her pnrse and 
heart were ever epen, No lady in Wash- 
iuton was mora widely known in oflicial 
lite, none more highly esteemed. АГ| 
though shrinking from ostentationa dis- 
! play, her kome was always the abode of 
; generous Г сарнай у, Thə deceased was | 
adanghler of Beess Hardesty. She was 
born in Greencastle, Ind., in 1532, She! 
leaves four chidrev, Charles W., James! 
H, Dr. Reese snd Miss НаШе- а] | 
grown.” 
Tbe diagnosis was acuts varitonitis— 


\ 


infamiaition cf the stomach and | 
bowela. 
The Funeral. 


The arrangements forthe funeral are | 
not yet corapieteG. The statement that: 
„it will take place tomorrow (Sanday) 8 | 


у 
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“ап error, as the cortege will not leave 
the house at Washington until tomor- 
row afternoon. Itis probable the re- 
mains on arrival here will be placed in. 
the vestibule at St. Stephen's church» 
according to custom, fora short time’ 
unti] the services are held later on daur- 
ing the same afternoon. B ue 
1 
! 
Ї 


Biographical. 

ost of the mere dates and facts іп) 

| tbe Ше of Mrs. Voorhees are contained | 
1 in thetelegrams pricted in this issue: 
| She was born at Greencastle in 1832, 
] the daughter of Mr. Reeca Hardesty. 
| Senator Voorhees while Sattending 
school met her. ‘Their marriage took 
place in 1849 shortlv after his gradua- 

| tion. They went to Covington to live 
1 and in 1857 removed to Terre Hante 
making their residence on the corner of 

| Fo ‘and Onto streets and afterward 


| on south Sixth street in property sub- 
sequently bought by Mr. Geo. F. Ripley 
and now owned by Mr. B. G. Jenckes. 
Laterthey bought the well known house 
at 212 north Eighth, where they remain- 
ed untilthelopg continued absence of 
the Senator at Washington made it 
more pleasant and convenient to spend 
the winters there. 


' Evervone likea Mrs. Voorhees. There 
was something inexpressibly wipning in 
her manner and, inoreover, she was a 
genuine woman, =. n 
5 ———— - 
The Arrangements. 
The following dispatch is self-explana- 
tory: 
WASRINGTON, Jan. 22—11:30 a. A. —[Hon. 
1 Wm. Mack]—Senator Voorhees and family 
| start for Terre Haute tomorrow and will ar- 
rive Monday at2 Р, M. Please arrange for 
theremaing of Mrs. Voorhees to ba received 
at St. Stephen's church upon arrival and for 
the funeralito take place from there at 10 a. | 
AL, on ''ueaday, and have parties meet ns nt, 
the train. Durialat the new cemetery. | 
ХЗонх PAUL Охна. 


| 
| 
| 
і 


MRS. D. W. VOORHEES. . 


! The friends of Mre Voorhees were 
made nneasy by the publication last 
night in the GAzETTE of a dispatch from 
Washington stating that she was Worse, | 
and yet they were almost wholly unpre- | 
pared for the great shock occasioned by: 
the announcement of her death, which) 
occurred about 3 o'clock yesterday even-| 
ing. Itisavery short time since nhe 
paid a visit to tbis city, renewing the 
numberlesa ties of friendship kere, 
and she was then in such perfect 
health and in such bonyant spirits as 5 
greotly delight those who are interested 
in her. Alas! it is thatmezpected that 
happens. ‘This best of wives and 
mothers, and this warmest of friends | 
has vanished from our presence-to “the 
dim land of dream,” while we yei feel 
Шэ pressure of her herd in parting. 
Ive position of a pnblic man's wife is! 
la most difficult one to ЁН. Many wives. 
t with по desire of coursa to do во, srill 
у unfortunate mistakes of zeal, or 
! judgment, injure the chauces for politi- 
| ca! preferment of their husbands; but 
few greatly promote tiem. Mrs. Voor- 
Lees was one o? the latter. Her popu-! 
larity was not dua to polite diplomacy, 
whizh is often so successfully employed ! 
in the management of the people, but to; 
au exceptionally even tamper, and happy; 
dispositionyand more than all- to- her 
шад heart and tbe genuine interest she | 


оо in the fellaz of others. 1 Besideél 
this, people loved her because she was so 
truly and affectionately loyal to her 
husband and her.family. This was her 
most marked characteristic; 15 outshone 
гай herother admirable qualifies. With 
hooks of steel she anited to her own the 
hearta of her husband and her children. | 
| She was patient, loving, untiring Sha: 
knew not the weight of eleep ог weari-| 
| ness when the interests of those she! 
loved were at stake, Вп this devotion, | 
Which none who knew her did not eften 
| speak of, did not amount to selfish ab-; 
‘sorption. She had a wealth of вушре Шу, 
remaing for others. She knew not! 
narrowness nor bigotry. She was quick 
to forgive and always willing to help. 
Like Mr. Voorhees, she was prodigel inj 
| liberality, not alone in giving gute, M 
jin a thousand little acts of kindnee | 
| with which Ber whole life was busilyl 
' occupied. | 228 
Ав an entertainer Mre. Voorhees. wil; 
lalways be pleasantly remembered. 
| While living at 212 north Eighth : 
| her house was one of the centers o? go. 
cial attraction, EL 24 
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IN MEMORY OF 


THOMAS A. HENDRICKS 


LATE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES.» 
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ADDRESS 


OF 


D. W. VOORHEES, 


OF INDIANA, 


DELIVERED IN THE 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


JANUARY 26, 1886. 


WASHINGTON. 
1886. 


In Memory of Thomas A. Hendricks, late Vice-President of the 
Uuited States. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. D. W. VOORHEES. 


DEATH OF VICE-PRESIDENT HENDRICKS. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, pursuant to notice heretofore 
given, 1 move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lutions now pending before this body touching the death of the late 
Vice-President of the United States, and I ask for their reading in that 
connection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolutions men- 
tioned by him. ‘The resolutions will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following resolutions, submitted by Mr. 
VOORHEES on the 7th of December, 1885: 

Resolved, That the Senate has received with profound sorrow the intelligence 
of the death of Thomas A. Hendricks, late Vice-President of the United States, 
and for a number of years a distinguished member of this body. 

Resolved, That the business of the Senate be suspended in order that the emi- 
nent public services and the private virtues of the deceased may be appropriately 
commemorated. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to communicate these 
resolutions to the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions are now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, for theeminent citizen of the Re- 
publie, who lately fell from his high place among living men, and who 
sleeps now in peace and honor in the bosom of the State he loved and 
served, we can do no more than has already been done by tongue and 
pen. and by every method which human affection can inspire. The 
heavy drapery of woe has darkened alike the publie building, the 
stately mansion, and the doorway of thehumble home; the proud colors 
of the Union have drooped at half-mast throughout the United States, 
and in all civilized lands beneath the sun; eloquence in the forum and 
at the sacred desk has paid its richest tributes to his exalted abilities 
and to his stainless character; the tolling bell, the mournful dirge, the 
booming. solemn, minute gun, the mighty multitude of mourners, have 
all attended the funeral of Thomas A. Hendricks, and borne witnessto 
the deep love and grief with which he was lowered into his last earthly 
abode. All the honors due to the most illustrious dead have been paid 
by the Chief Magistrate of the Government, by theauthority of States, 
and by the unrestrained affection of the people. 
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In the Senate, however, we may not besilent even though the cup of 
honor to his memory is full and overflowing. In this exalted theater 
of action, here on this brilliantly lighted stage, he fulfilled his last offi- 
cial engagement and closed his long and commanding publie career. 
When this body adjourned in April last he went out from these walls 
to return to them no more forever. The chair to which he had been 
called by the American people was vacant when Senators gathered here 
again, and now we briefly halt in our weary march to do honor to our- 
selves, and to benefit the living, by pointing out the attractive virtues 
of the dead. 

Thomas A. Hendricks was a native of the Mississippi Valley, born in 
Muskingum County, Ohio, on the 7th day of September, 1819. Не had 
the good fortune to be born on a farm, so often the nursery of mental 
and physical development and power. His earliest associations were 
with people who earned their bread by the honest labor of their own 
hands, and the impressions thus made on his mind were with him al- 
ways. "They inspired his sympathies, and to a great extent governed 
his ideas of public duty at every stage of his long official life. 

Early in the spring of 1820, when the late Vice-President was six 
months old, his father, Maj. John Hendricks, with his young family 
moved to the State of Indiana, then indeed an infant State, but three 
years older than the strong man-child tben in his mother's arms, and 
destined to control the gravest affairsof the common wealth, and to wear 
her highest civic laurels. After a brief sojourn at Madison, the well- 
known, historic residence in the interior of the State at Shelbyville, 
Shelby County, was assumed by Major Hendricks, and maintained with 
dignity, hospitality, and great practical usefulness, until he slept with 
his fathers. 

In the heart of the dense forest, upon the gentle eminence overlooking the beau- 
tiful valley, he built the sightly and commodious brick house which yet stands 
in good preservation in open view of the thriving city and richly cultivated 
country around. It soon became known as a center of learning and social de- 
light, and was the favorite resort of men of distinction and worth. Itwasin par- 
ticular the seat of hospitality to the orthodox ministry, Mr. Hendricks being the 
principal founder and support of the Presbyterian church in that community, 
The presiding genius of that home was the gentle wife and mother, who tem- 
pered the atmosphere of learning and zeal with the sweet influences of charity 
and love. Essentially clever and persistent, she was possessed of arare quality 
of patience, which stood her in better stead than a more aggressive spirit, 

It was at such a home as this, on one of the outer lines of advancing 
civilization, shedding its rays of beneficent Christian light over the 
waste places and lighting up the wilderness, that the future lawyer and 
statesman began his growth in knowledge, grace, and power, and rose 
to the full stature of his splendid manhood. 

What a swift, unfolding, panoramic view of the march of empire 
and of human progress was giveu him to behold in his own lifetime of 
less thau three score years and ten! Indiana was admitted into the 
Union only sixty-uine years ago with but thirteen organized counties, 
12,112 voters, and a total population of 63,897. The first impressions 
of men and things made on the mind of Governor Hendricks in his 
childhood outside of his own home were of a sparsely settled country, 
neighborhoods composed of a few families, making here and there an 
opening in the wilderness, and separated from each other by long 
miles of towering, unbroken forests. He was made familiar with ac- 
counts of pioneer privation, self-sacrifice, and heroism. Indians were 
still abundant in Indiana, and though not on the war-path were uncom- 
fortable neighbors, and he sometimes listened to the hunter with buck- 
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skin shirt, and unerring rifle, who had fought the red man at Fort Har- 
rison, Tippecanoe, the River Raisin, and the Thames, but a few years 
before. He knew at one time what it was to go six miles from home 
for the privileges of a very ordinary and uncertain school. ‘The high- 
way of his early youth was the trail through the woods, from one set- 
tlement to another, surveyed and laid out, not with rod and chain, but 
with the ax of the frontierman blazing the trees to give the traveler 
or the lost wanderer his points of compass and his way onward. His 
memory dwelt on the mill by the flowing stream, where, with primi- 
tive methods, the bread of the pioneer and those beneath his generous 
roof was provided for. 

In after years, when all these things had passed away like a dream, 
and when he was decorated with almost every official distinction, he 
would on rare occasions charm his listeners with pleasing pictures which 
had been indelibly painted on his youthful mind. I vividly recall one 
such instance only a little more than seven years ago. The Millers’ 
National Association met at Indianapolis in May, 1878, and Governor 
Hendrieks was chosen to welcome them to a publie dinner. In the 
course of his remarks, and after dwelling upon the association before 
him as one of the most potent factors in the world in providing an in- 
ereased amount and an improved quality of food, his mind reverted to 
the scenes of his boyhood, and with the touch of a master and to the 
delight of his audience of advanced millers, he produced from memory 
the following gem of portrait painting: 


As a hoy I was acquainted with the miller, and I thought him a great man. 
When he raised the gate with such composure and confidence, and the tumbling 
waters drove the machinery ahead, I admired his power. And then he talked 
strongly upon all questions. He was very positive upon politics, religion, law, 
and mechanics. Anyone bold enough to dispute n point was very likely to have 
a personal argument thrown in his face, for he knewall the gossip among his cus- 
tomers. Не was cheerful. Ithought it was because he was always іп the music 
of the running waters and the whirling wheels. He was kind and clever, indeed 
so much so that he would promise the grists before they could be ready, and so 
the boys had to go two or three times. Не was a chancellor and prescribed the 
law, every onein his turn. That miller, standing in the door of his mill, all white 
with dust, isa picture even upon the memory of this generation. It isthe picture 
ofan manly figure. I wonder if you gentlemen, the lords of many runsand bolts, 
are ashamed to own him as your predecessor. It was а small mill, sometimes 
upon n willowy brook, and sometimes upon a larger stream; but it stood upon 
the advance line of the settlements. With its one wheel to grind Indian corn, 
and one for wheat, and in the fall and winter season one day in the week set 
apart for grinding buck wheat, it did the work for the neighborhood. 

Plain and unpretentious as compared with your stately structures, yet I would 
not say it contributed less toward the development of the country aud the per- 
manent establishment of society. So great a favorite was it. and so important 
to the public welfare, that the authorities in that day invoked in its favor the 
highest power of the State, that of eminent domain. That mill and miller 
had to go before you and yours, and Iam happy to revive the memory of the 
miller at the custom mill,who with equal care adjusted the sack upon the horse 
for the boy to ride on, and his logic in support of his theory in politics or his 
dogma in religion. 


But while Governor Hendricks would thus at times recall the early ` 
days of Indiana and her small beginnings, on the other hand his joy 
and pride, everywhere and under all circumstances, at her unparalleled 
progress in every channel of thought and action were boundless and un- 
restrained. His enthusiasm over the development, strength, resources, 
cultivation, and honor of the State, whose infancy he had shared and to 
whose greatness he had contributed, was of a character not to be fully 
understood nor appreciated except by those to whom the nature and 
attributes of his mind wererevealed by long and intimate association. 
Indiana was the one theme, whether in public or private speech, on 
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which his voice would fill with emotion and his eyes flash with un- 
wonted fires or grow moist with affection and gratified pride. He saw 
her meager population swell to over two millions, her primitive high- 
ways give place to more than six thousand miles of railroad, her farms 
teeming with more wheat and corn than any other State of equal size, 
her coal beds and manufactories filling the world with their productions 
and their fame; he saw accumulated the largest school fund per capita 
ofany common wealth ou the globe, and he exulted in the free schools, 
ihe high schools, the normal schools, the seminaries, the colleges, and 
the universities which adorn and illuminate the State. 

We have heard and read much in our day and generation on the sub- 
ject of State pride, and the duty a citizen owes to bis State govern- 
ment. Governor Hendricks loved the Americau Union, and gave it 
his warm, unstinted, and unwavering allegiance, and held that no duty 
to his State could interfere with his duty to the Federal Government. 
And yet his love for Indiana, and his pride in her position before the 
world, was never less ardent and sincere than that of the most devoted 
disciple of that school of State rights which existed before the war, but 
which exists now no more.  Thepeopleof Indiana well understood this 
fact, and repaid his affection with their own faithful attachment. 

But Governor Hendricks had another and earlier reason for his de- 
votion totheState besides his own connection with her affairs. It will 
be seen from the records of the Territory and of the State that no 
other name has had so long, so permanent, and so conspicuous a place 
in the history of Indiana as that of his family. When the delegate 
convention met at Corydon on the 10th of June, 1816, under the au- 
thority of the enabling act of Congress, to frame a constitution for the 
new State, William Hendrieks was the secretary of that small but able 
and historic body. He was an elder brother of Maj. John Hendricks, 
and consequently an uncle of the late Vice-President. He was large 
and eommanding in person, with marked intellectual ability. In Au- 
gust, 1816, he was elected a member of Congress under the new con- 
stitution, and thus became the first Representative of the State of In- 
diana at the Federal capital. In this position he won such distinction 
that in 1822 he was eleeted governor of the new Commonwealth. 

There is nothing more trying toa young man’s reputation and to his 
futuresuccess than to be charged with theduties ofa frontier State, with 
allits bitter necessities; its just expectations, so long deferred as to 
make the heart sick; its oppressive burdens which might be lightened 
by promptitude and justice on the part of the Federal Government; its 
keen and constant struggles for full recognitionasa member of the Union 
with equal rights and dignity in the company of its sister States. This 
ordeal was passed, however, so successfully that in 1825 William Hen- 
dricks was elected a Senator in Congress from Indiana and re-elected 
for a second term, giving him twelve years of service in the Senate of 

' the United States at a most important period in the history of the State 
andnation. A fertile aud wealthy county in the central portion of In- 
diana bears his honored name, and stands as an enduring monument to 
the memory of an able and faithful publicservant. In 1837 his public 
life closed, and it was but eleven years later when another oflicial career 
began which was destined to be longer and more brilliant, and to render 
the same name still moreillustrious. Thomas A. Hendricks came upon 
the theater of professional and public life better equipped for the duties 
before him than young men generally were at that early period in the 
West. While his youth had been surrounded by the privations of the 
frontier, he experienced but few of them in his own person. 
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His father was a prosperous man for his day, and, with the commend- 
able family pride of an intelligent, well-read gentleman, he spared no 
pains nor expense in preparing his sons, as far as existing opportunities 
then permitted, to enter with credit and success upon the duties of man- 
hood. In the village and neighborhood schools, and at South Hanover 
College, Abram, the eldest son, pursued his studies to become a Presby- 
terian minister, and his brother, next younger, laid the foundations of 
his future greatness in the councils of men. Governor Hendricks was a 
Jover of books, and from his youth up his mind was fashioned to indus- 
try, study, and research. In making choice of a profession he followed 
his earliest inclinations and eagerly embraced the law. When a mere 
boy he loved the court-room, and listened with intense interest and de- 
light to the mental conflicts of strong men. Upon his return from col- 
lege he entered at once on his legal studies in the office of Judge Major, 
at Shelbyville. Не subsequently went to Chambersburg, Pa., and fur- 
ther pursued his studies under the tuition of his kinsman, Judge Thom- 
son. When he was admitted to the bar on his return home he had a 
student’s well-trained mind, and a knowledge of the great principles of 
the common law, which increased and expanded with his advancing 
years, and on which he never relied in vain in the conflicts of after life. 

The opening years of his professional career were not marked by sen- 
sational success, but rather by a steady growth in the confidence of the 
courts, and of the people, as a diligent, capable, and rising man. In 
the meager practice of the village lawyer great amounts were not at 
stake, but in the preparation and trial of small cases the principles of 
the law laid down by Blackstone, Chitty, and other great masters of 
jurisprudence were often more clearly and ably presented than in con- 
troversies in the highest courts involving millions. 

To one imbued with zeal and ambition for legal eminence no trial 
in court is unimportant when it presents an issue of law or of equity. 
In this spirit and with this conception of his profession Governor Hen- 
dricks pursued his labors from the beginning. In 1848 he was elected 
to the Legislature; and at that point began that long double line of 
duties, one in the courts and one in the political arena, lasting thirty- 
seven years, and only closing when his active but weary brain ceased 
to throb. He became an eminent leader on both lines of action, and 
so evenly and well-balanced were his powers that it would be difficult 
to decide on which he was most conspicuous and commanding. To 
his own mind and heart, as his intimate friends well know, his labors 
and his triumphs in the courts were the dearest and most satisfactory. 
The keen, high zest with which he often enjoyed the conflicts of tho 
bar and their results was something, when once witnessed, not readily 
forgotten. If the law, as the old writers have it, is indeed a jealous 
mistress, yet she had no cause to complain of his want of love or de- 
votion, or of his absence from her chambers, except when driven to other 
fields of duty by the highest order that can be issued to a citizen in 
State or nation. He lived to realize that his fidelity to his profession 
had met its just reward. 

The history of Indiana is luminous with the names of able lawyers 
and profound jurists trom the days of Isaac Blackford down to the pres- 
ent time, and among the brightest and the strongest of that great gal- 
axy the name of Thomas A. Hendricks long since took its permanent 
place. If to some this may seem merely the voice of personal friend- 
ship, perhaps insensible to careful discrimination and close analysis, 
I would recall to them the imposing meeting of his brothers in the law, 
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held at Indianapolis, and gathered from every part of the State by the 
dread summons of his death. Into that Federal! court-room, where he 
had won and worn many of his brightest laurels, there came on that 
sad day the oldest, the ablest, and the most learned of the Indiana bar. 

Within its hallowed precinets every thought and recollection of polit- 
ical warfare died away, every memory of party strife was hushed, and 
men of every creed and faith pressed forward to bear testimony in elo- 
quent and burning words to their admiration for the great lawyer, then. 
cold and motionless forever. Judge Gresham, now of the United States 
circuit court, and so long and honorably connected with the Federal 

judiciary, and recently with the administration of the General Gov- 

ernment, on assuming the chair by the call of the meeting. said: 


We are assembled to pay our tribute of respect to an eminent member of our 
profession. Although Mr. Hendricksoccupied many high stations in the State 
and nation, finally the second highest in the gift of the people, all of which he 
filled with distinguished ability, he never lost his fondness for his chosen pro- 
fession. His triumphs at the bar were, perhaps, fully as satisfactory as his tri- 
umphs in the conflicts of politics. * * * In eapacity for rapid nbsorption of 
а case, arrangement of facts in their proper relation, and in the application of 
principles to facts, Mr. Hendricks greatly excelled. While he justly stood in 
the front rank of the profession, perhaps his real sphere was that of the advo- 
eate. Іп this line he had no superiors, perhaps no equals. Asa triallawyer he 
wasself-reliant and courageous, and when a case took a sudden and unexpected 
turn, and defeat seemed almost inevitable, he exhibited rare skill and greatre- 
serve power. It was on such occasions that he appeared to the best advantage. 


In the memorial prepared and presented by the bar committee is the 
following: 


Mr. Hendricks was throughout the whole period of his active life a lawyer, 
even in his last days concerned in the conduct of causes. His entrance upon 
andemployments in public lite were episodes, excursions, useful to himself and 
others, but did not divert him from the beaten path of forensic labor. On the 
floor of the Senate, in the halls of legislation, he sojourned—at the bar, in the 
courts, he dwelt. He was engaged in very much of the important litigation at 
the capital of his Slate. His practice was by no means local. He attended in 
the discharge of professional duties nearly every circuit in our own and many 
of the higher courts of adjoining States and the Supreme Court at Washington, 


The chairman of that committee, David Turpie, once a distinguished 
member of this body, drew the following eloquent analysis of the late 
Vice-President asa lawyer, all of which might with equal fidelity to 
truth he said of himself: 


His legal abilities were so various and diversified that it is difficult to say in 
what branch of the profession he most excelled; still harder to determine in 
what, if any, he was deficient. 

Ав a pleader, that is, in making the statement of a claim or defense upon 
paper, he was careful, diligent, exact, * * * 

He gave great attention to the preparation of litigated causes for trial. * * 

Rightly deeming that proof, like glass, should be handled with care, and might 
be much affected by the manner of its utteranceand the time of itsintroduction, 
his verb “ prepare” had a mood, a tense in it often overlooked by others. 

He had the capacity to grasp a case, and, having grasped, to hold it in all its 
details; before development, from the oath in chief of the jury to their retire- 
ment. He seemed, so to spenk, to stand seized of it, per mi et per tout, in entire- 
ties; so that if it failed upon one hypothesis, it ahould yet survive and succeed 
upon another. 

Called upon to name in briefest phrase the most prominent traitin his fhenta! 
character, aside from those splendid qualities which attracted public notice, I 
should say it was his power of discernment. 

* * = He saw the relation in which one thing stands to another, their co- 
relative bearings, what these relations would be or might become at any stage, 
mesne or final, of the proceedings. 

And this did not seem to be so much an acquirement or an accomplishment 
as в faculty, a faculty of introspection, of prevision, a sort of subsidiary sense 
or sensibility. i 

In this he was exceptionally great. It was a quiet power—calm, tranquil, 
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noiseless in its operation, but strange as wisdom, certain as inspiration, and in 
its effects unavoidable as the decree of fate itself. 

His powers of analysis were large, yet fully equaled by those of combination 
and construction. His mind in this respect had a dual capacity seldom found 
in the same person. 


Joseph E. McDonald, so well known and so honored here, held the 
following language: 

The national flag at half-mast, a city draped in mourning, and the many sad 
faces that throng our streets, all attest the fact that one who bad enshrined him- 
self in the hearts of the people of this State and had inscribed his name high up 
in the roll of the distinguished men of ourcountry had closed his earthly career; 
and while we, his brothers of the bar, have met to pay to his memory that honor 
to which it is entitled, on account of the high rank he held in our profession, a 
nation bows its head in sorrow. Monuments may be erected to perpetuate his 
name, byt none will be more enduring than the memorial you will this day en- 
roll upon the records of the courts. It is the lawyers’ monument, and will re- 
main when monuments of brass or stone have crumbled, and fallen, and min- 
gled with the dust. The memorial лпа resolutions you are about to adopt speak 
of him, his character and career, and render it unnecessary for me to more than 
briefly allude to them. 


Others in glowing periods and with stately phrase paid tribute to their 
departed forensic leader, each one contributing to the establishment of 
“пе lawyers’ monument” in the judicial records of the country, 
** which will remain when monuments of brass or stone have crumbled, 
and fallen, and mingled with the dust.” 

Turning our attention at this point from his legalto his political line 
of duties, we find a cireumstance at the start which may be taken as 
the key to his whole career. In 1850 Indiana had outgrown the meth- 
ods and the apparel of her childhood and stood in need of certain fun- 
damental changes in her organic law, better adapted to her stalwart 
and rapidly developing proportions. The Legislature authorized a con- 
stitutional convention to be called. To frame the constitution of a 
State has always been esteemed the proper work of the fathers and the 
elders, of those ripe in years and full of experience. Here and there 
exceptions have been wisely made to this general rule, and the people 
of Shelby County made such an,exception in the choice of their dele- 
gate. Governor Hendricks had put his foot on the first round in the 
ladder of his political life when he went to the Legislature in 1848, and 
now he was called to go higher. 

Thus it was at every step of his remarkable history. He inspired 
such confidence in every position he held that he not only never Jost 
an inch of ground once attained, but the constant and confident de- 
mand of those who knew him best throughout his entire eareer was for 
his promotion from height to height as long as there was a position of 
honor and duty above him. He rose with steady, unfaltering steps, 
and never disappointed the expectations of those who gave him their 
faith. Tt mattered not in what situation he was placed he met its re- 
quirements with ability, with dignity, with courage, and with clean- 
hearted and elean-handed integrity. In this one great fact, shining out 
Jike a star over the pathway of his life, his friends and followers had 
their abundant pride and joy. > 

In the constitutional convention, though but thirty-one years of age, 
he зо Боге himself in company, and sometimes in contact, with the old- 
est and ablest leaders of both political parties then in the State that in 
the following year, 1851, he received his indorsement and promotion 
by being elected to Congress. This was followed by а re-election, and 
then by defeat at the polls in 1854, that weird, anomalous year in Amer- 
ican politics. Within a few months, however, after his return home 
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to his law office he was, withoutsolicitation and very unexpectedly, ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the General Land Office by President Pierce. 
His conduct іп the House and the discharge of his duties there had 
marked him as an able, safe, industrious, and honest public official. 
The General Land Office was then, as itis now, all things considered, the 
most important bureau in the Government. 

The interest of the American people in the publie Iands reaches all 
classes, and the cupidity of land speculators and the plundering instinets 
of timber pirates were tempted thirty years ago in the same way and 
almost to the same degree as at the present juncture. Governor Hen- 
dricks was slow to accept the position, and only did so after eareful con- 
sultation with friends, and especially with his father, on whose judg- 
ment hegreatly relied. His administration of the office proved the wis- 
dom of the selection, and he continued to hold it under Mr. Buchanan 
until 1859, when he resigned, returned to Indiana, and once more re- 
sumed his profession at Shelbyville. He had but little respite. In 
1860, in the very shadow of the thick-coming events so soon to follow, 
he obeyed the call of his party in convention, and ran a failing race for 
governor of the State, weighted down from the start by the ominous 
collision between Douglas and Breckinridge. A high promotion, how- 
ever, awaited him soon. 

The Legislature of Indiana chosen in 1862 elected him a Senator in 
Congress, and -he took his seat as such on the 4th of March, 1863. 
Here, in this, the most exalted legislative body in the world, or in the 
history of the world, he gave himself up for six years, with absolute 
devotion, to public duty, and established that strong and enduring na- 
tional reputation which ever afterwards attended him. For vigilant 
attention to the business of the Senate, for a knowledge of its princi- 
ples and its details, and for earnest, candid labor in its transaction, both 
in committee and in discussion on this floor, itis doubtful whether any 
Senator ever surpassed him. The pages of the Congressional Globe 
from day to day attest this fact, and are rich with treasures of his thought 
and eloquence. He was the ever-present leader of a small minority in 
this body, and never relaxed his hold upon the laboring oar. 

While the war lasted he favored its earnest prosecution, and voted for 
all supplies to sustain the Army. When the war closed he held that 
the States whose people had been in rebellion had never been out of 
the Union, and were consequently entitled to representation in both 
branches of Congress, and to the control of their respective State govern- 
ments. Heantagonized the doctrine of reconstruction, maintaining that 
Congress had no power to reconstruct the governments of States which 
had never ceased to be members of the American Union. І recall his 
position on this great subject not for the purpose of reviving even a de- 
batable thought in the minds of Senators, but to convey some ideaof the 
character and magnitude of his labors while a member of this body. 

In the debates which ensued every principle vital to the structure 
and existence of the Government of the United States as a Republic 
was involved, and its value tested by argument. Every day, and at 
times almost every hour, witnessed keenand strong encounters between 
such leaders as Fessenden, Grimes, Sumner, and Trumbull on the one 
hand, and Hendricks on the other. He won the respect and esteem of 
his opponents here as he didelsewhere. He looked back on his service 
in the Senate with pleasure, but with nodesireto again enter this Cham- 
ber аз а member. He often said he had done a faithful work, which 
would never be needed again, to restore a helples$ and broken people 
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to peace and safety and self-control under the Constitution, and that 
he was willing the book of his labors in the Senate should be consid- 
ered finished, and remain as he left it on the 4th of Margh, 1869. 

In the midst of his heavy labors, and the severe mental strain upon 
him as a Senator, surrounded by such peculiar circumstances, another 
burden of the first magnitude was imposed upon his shoulders. In 
1868 his party demanded him again as a candidate for Governor, and 
while he yielded with reluctance and with a full appreciation of the 
odds at thattime against him, yet he entered upon the memorable cam- 
paign and conducted it to the close with an ability, courteous bearing, 
and perfect courage never to be forgotten in the history of Indiana. 
General Grant carried theState by nearly 10,000 majority, while it will 
never be absolutely certain whether Governor Hendrieks or Governor 
Baker, his competitor, received the most votes. The count at last de- 
cided in favor of Baker by about 1,100 majority. 

From March, 1869, when his duties terminated in the Senate, until 
the summer of 1872, Governor Hendricks diiigently and with great 
enjoyment to himself practiced his profession, being the head of the well- 
known firm of Hendricks, Hord & Hendricks, at Indianapolis. But 
the tenacious devotion of his party was not willing to leave the close and 
uusatisfactory result of 1868 without another appeal to the people on 
the same issue. 

His resistance to the appeals of a unanimous convention for him to run 
again for governor in 1872 was extreme, and for a long time unyield- 
ing. When at last borne down by a sense of duty to a great and devoted 
party he yielded up his own desires, and took the race, he wore a look of 
patient fortitude and heroic self-sacrifice, well remembered by thoso 
who saw him on that occasion. In that year of Democratic defeat and 
disaster, more or less deserved, when Grant beat Greeley in Indiana 
over 22,000, Hendricks was elected governor by about 1,200 majority, 
all the remainder of the Democratic State ticket being defeated except 
the candidate for superintendent of publie instruetion. 

From January, 1873, to January, 1877, a period of four years, he 
made a record as governor of Indiana full of honor, usefulness to tho 
people, dignity, grace, and refinement. Itis without blemish, stain, 
or fault. There is nothing he could have wished to change, amend, 
or recall; nothing for his most ardent friends to deplore, or to cause 
them to blush or apologize. The people of Indiana know him but lit- 
tle, if at all, by any cther title than that of their governor, for in that 
capacity he wasin their midst, and in personal contact with them more 
than in any other. They knew him best, and it followed that they 
loved him most, as Governor lTendricks. 

But in what rapid succession public honors sought him at every stage 
of his life! While yet governor of Indiana, in 1876, he was nominated 
at Saint Louis for the Vice-Presidency, and I am sure I will not offend 
the most delicate susceptibility by saying that, as in his contest for 
governor in 1868 so in that of 1876, it will always be a matter of hon- 
est doubt in many minds whether he was defeated by 1 voteor elected 
by a considerable majority. When in 1884 he wasin fact elected Vice- 
President, but by a very slender majority, it did indeed seem as if the 
very genius of close contests and narrow margins in the ballot had pre- 
sided over his political fortunes, but that at last the account was in- 
variably settled in his favor. His victories were the results of hard- 
fought and doubtful battles, and his defeats the same. 

Governor Hendricks has been charged with inordinate ambition. Ib 
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is true that he was ambitious for an honorable fame, but for place and 
position he cared far less in his own behalf than his friends did for him. 
They believed him fit to be President, and they followed his fortunes 
as his Scotch ancestors followed the Bruce, whatever fate awaited them. 
That he would have made a wise, prudent, and able administration of 
the Government as its Chief Magistrate will not bequestioned by those 
most familiar with his public services and private worth. 

In the spirit of accusation and reproach it has been charged, and more 
especially in these later days, that herwas a partisan in his political 
ideas and methods. If by this is meant that he sincerely believed in 
the principles and purposes of the party to which he belonged, and 
sought by all honorable methods to promote what he conceived to be 
the public good by placing its measures and its men in control of the 
Government, then the accusation is true, and the term intended as a 
reproach becomes simply a just tribute to an honest man. If, how- 
ever, it is intended to convey the impression that he was ever during 
all the years of his political life violent, factious, unreasonable, or pro- 
seriptive toward his opponents, whoever or whatever they might be, 
nothing could possibly be more erroneous. 

There were no neutral tints in his own political colors, but his tol- 
erance for opposing opinions was so gentle, his manner of meeting them 
in discussion so free from bitterness, so sparing of assault, and so full 
of respect for their candor that prejudice melted away in his presence 
and left his hearers with unbiased minds to weigh his clear and forci- 
blearguments. It has been the partisan with deep, honest convictions, 
dealing justly with opposing views, who, in all ages of the world and 
in every field of human progress, has led the way. Wherever the lists 
of free controversy have been opened, wherever conflicts of opinion have 
determined the thought and action of mankind, there the well-equipped 
partisan, his zeal tempered with respect and magnanimity toward his 
adversaries, has been a guiding power, and has engraved his name in 
letters more durable than brass or marble on the tablets of history. To 
this rank of partisanship may be properly assigned the honored name 
of him whose death we mourn. 

Much has been said and written, and often without wisdom or point. 
on the subject of leadership among men. Noman was ever a leader of 
his fellow-men in a free country by self-assertion or the spirit of dicta- 
tion. He who controls the reason, convinces the judgment, enlightens 
and satisfies the conscience, is a leader of the people mightier far than 
he who relies on the sword. Strong argument, elaborate research, and 
eloquent persuasion have been, and will ever continue to be, more po- 
tent factors in the world's long annals than the gleaming bayonet and 
the shotted cannon. By their peaceful but powerful instrumentalities 
Governor Hendricks won his way to a high and very commanding po- 
litical leadership. 

Tn his repeated, long-sustained, and severe contests in Indiana he 
always led his followers with consummate judgment, perfect courage, 
and a brilliant display of intellectual force. Sometimes on the eve of 
a political battle he paused and weighed the issues at stake with such 
eare and prudence that those who knew baut little of the quality of his 
mind thought he hesitated to go to the front. Nothing could be more 
incorrect than such a conclusion. While others were at times more 
aggressive, and more rapid in their decisions at the beginning. yet none 
led more boldly, nor furtherin advance, when the conflict became fiercest, 
and when it closed in victory or in defeat. 
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Governor Hendricks was never so strong, so magnetic, and so irre- 
sistible as when under assault or erowded in diseussion by an able an- 
tagonist. In joint debate before the people from day to day, and from 
week to week, he has had no superior, and rarely an equal in the history 
of the country. His qualities for such ап ordeal were of the highest 
order. А selí-possession never for a moment disturbed, a mental con- 
centration no excitement could shake, a memory of facts never losing 
its grasp, a will which never faltered, and a courage which rose in the 
presence of danger as certainly as the mercury in the tube under heat, 
were all his. Added to these gifts and acquirements was a voice, rich, 
musical, and resonant, pealing forth at his pleasure like a bugle call to 
action, or modulated into the soft, seductive notes of the flute, wooing 
the affections. A high-bred, classic face of singular manly beauty, lit 
up by a winning and genial expression, a large head with the contour 
and poise of an antique model, completed a picture which was never be- 
held by an audience without emotions of delight. 

Five years ago the unremitting labors and the incessant strain of 
more than the third of a century caused the powerful and compact 
physical constitution of Governor Hendricks to put forth its first sig- 
nals of distress, and to reel for a time like a disabled ship in the break- 
ers. In the autumn of 1880, seeking for rest, and surcease of toil, he 
visited that famous cañon of the Ozark Mountains in Arkansas, where 
magical springs pour forth their hot and hexling waters. Whilé there 
in repose, and apparent security, the icy finger of paralysis, sure pre- 
eursor of skeleton death, touched him with its fatal premonition. 

The extent of his danger at that time was never known, except to 
her whose life was as his own, and to his physicians who did not con- 
ceive it their duty to publish their patients ailments in the newspa- 
pers. Hecame home, however, to his beloved State, and again took 
up his public and private duties with serenity and composure, but he 
knew from that time forward that he walked in the constant shadow 
of an impending blow. Nota word ever escaped him on the subject 
outside of his domestic circle. No wail, nor mumur, nor lament ever 
shook his lofty fortitude, or passed hislips. When two years later he 
was stricken with lameness in his foot, and informed that he could rise 
no more to take part in the affairs of life, he was the only party to the 
scene unmoved by the great change then apparentlyso near. He spoke 
of his work as finished, and quietly waited for the curtains which di- 
vide time from eternity to be drawn aside. But medical opinion had 
erred, and it was reserved for him to receive one more promotion at the 
hands of his countrymen, to be crowned with another and higher honor, 
and to fall at last, when his hour did come, within a single step of the 
summit of human greatness. 

Atthe Chicago convention in 1884 Governor Hendricks made the 
only appearance of his life in such a body. Тһе old familiar light was 
in his face, and his mental vision was as clear and penetrating as ever, 
but he was physically not strong, and the prompt, alert movement and 
elastic tread which his friends knew so well were wanting. His presence 
in thatconvention was contagious, and the vast multitude shouted them- 
selves hoarse and shook the mighty amphitheater with his name when- 
ever he appeared, but no exultation came for a moment into his look 
or manner. To those near him he simply appeared to enjoy inaquiet, 
silent way the popular approval of his long and faithful services, under 
the weight of which he was then wearily walking in the rich and glow- 
ing sunset of a great and well-spent life. When he was nominated for 
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Vice-President he was seeking repose and sleep on his bed at the hotel 
at the close of an exciting day. He did not hear the tender words and 
strains of Auld Lang Syne break forth from ten thousand voices at the 
mention of his name, exclaiming: 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to mind ? 

The effect of the nomination on Governor Hendricks himself was im- 
mediate and remarkable. The position of Vice-President was one to 
which he had never aspired, nor were its duties congenial to his talents 
or tastes. He knew and accepted the fact that a dread specter was 
hovering near him, and liable to cast its fatal dart at any moment, and 
more especially in the midst of labor and excitement. He had so often, 
however, led his party, and had always so fully met the expectations 
of hisdevoted friends in Indiana, that his iron will at once determined 
not to disappoint them on the last field where he was to appear. His 
resolution seemed to summon up all the vigor of the best years of his 
manhood. 

‘The energy and activity he displayed were never surpassed in a polit- 
ical contest. He declared himself ready to answer for his State, as he 
did in 1876, and the response of the people justified his promise and 
his claim. The brilliant and gifted leader of the Republican party, 
known in the list of the political tournament as the Plumed Knight, 
crossed the borders of Indtana, was welcomed with all the pomp and 
circumstance of a great party long accustomed to national victories, 
made a tour of the State with his banner full high advanced, inspiring 
the confidence and kindling into a flame the zeal and devotion of those 
who believed in his destiny and followed his star. As Mr. Blaine 
closed his engagements in Indiana and drew off to other fields, it was 
determined that his dramatic and dazzling expedition into the West 
should have its bold and effective counterpart. 

Governor Hendricks, upon brief announcement, passed rapidly from 
point to point, and the people rose up to do him honor until the whole 
State seemed*one vast, continuous assemblage. It was his farewell en- 
gagement on the hustings, and he filled it like a master. Such an ova- 
tion was rarely ever given to hero or statesman in ancient or modern 
times, and the children of this generation will recall its scenes when 
they are old men and women in the distant future, 

But while he moved in the midst of these pageants, honors, and al- 
lurements, it was known to a chosen and silent few that his mind and 
heart d welt apart from them, and were engaged with matters of higher 
import than those of earth. During the last two years of his life he se- 
lected and prepared the beautiful spot where he now reposes. He gave 
his close personal attention to the finish and erection of the stately 
marble shaft which bears his name and marks his final abode. His 
only child died when but three years old, and for more than thirty 
years had rested at the old home at Shelbyville. 

As he felt the evening shadows coming on, the strong man, the able 
lawyer, the distinguished Senator, and governor, and Vice-President, 
wished his long lost, little boy to sleep by his side. He tenderly trans- 
ferred the sacred dust from Shelbyville, and when he himself was, by 
loving hands, laid to rest, the grave of a child was observed close by 
covered with flowers. At times he visited this hallowed spot and lin- 
gered there while his own name was ringing with applause, or provok- 
ing fierce controversy. His thoughts were then far away, and with 

deep emotion he gathered up the broken links of the past, and by a 
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faith that never faltered nor grew dim, reunited them in that high 
world beyond the sun, and beyond the stars. 

Governor Hendricks was a believing and practical Christian all the 
days of his life. His duties to the church were no more neglected nor 
evaded than his duties to the state. He held official relations with 
both but never mingled them. He bore open and public testimony on 
all proper occasions to his reliance upon the teachings of Christianity 
for the advancement of civilization and for the happiness of mankind. 
In his private life he exemplified the beautiful virtues of his religion. 
He was much given to charity, not merely in the bestowal of alms to 
the poor, but in the kindnessof his heart and the tolerance of his spirit 
toward all, Не obeyed the apostolic injunction and lived in peace with 
all men as far as it lay in his power to do so. He never gave the first 
blow in a personal controversy, and often forbore to return those he re- 
ceived. He loved his neighbors, and was by them beloved. 

Sir, we shall see Thomas A. Hendricks no more with our mortal eyes. 
He is gone from the high places of earth to the higher realms of immor- 
tality. He is lost to the Senate Chamber, to the forum, and to home, 
and friends. We will follow him; he will return no more tous. As 
long, however, as American history treasures up pure lives, and faithful 
publie services; as longas public and private virtue, stainless and with- 
out blemish, is revered, so long will his name be cherished by the Amer- 
ican people asan example worthy the highest emulation. Monuments 
of brass and marble will lift their heads toward heaven in honor of his 
fame, but a monument more precious to his memory and more valuable 
to the world hasalready been founded in the hearts of the people whom 
he served so long, so faithfully, and with such signal ability. In the 
busy harvest time of death, in the year 1885, there was gathered into 
eternity no nobler spirit, no higher intelligence, no fairer soul. 
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